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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—No. V. 
(From the ‘ Spectator,’ Nos. 115 and 116.] 

Arter what has been said, I need not inform my 
readers that Sir Roger, with whose character I hope 
they are at present pretty well acquainted, has in his 
y8uth gone through the whole course of those rural 
diversions which the country abounds in; and which 
seem to be extremely well suited to that laborious in- 
dustry 4 man may observe here in a far greater degree 
than in towns and cities. I have before hinted at some 
of my friend’s exploits: he has in his youthful days 
taken forty coveys of partridges in a season ; and tired 
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many a salmon with a line consisting but of a single 
hair. The constant thanks and good wishes of the 
neighbourhood always attended him on account of his 
remarkable enmity towards foxes; having destroyed 
more of those vermin in one year than it was thought 
the whole country could have produced. Indeed the 
knight does not scruple to own among his most inti- 
mate friends, that, in order to establish his reputation 
this way, he has secretly sent for great numbers of 
them out of other counties, which he used to turn 
loose about the country by night, that he might the 
better signalise himself in their destruction the next 
day. His hunting-horses were the finest and best 
managed in ‘all these parts. His tenants are still full 
of the praises of a gray stone-horse that unhappily 
staked himself several years since, and was buried with 
great solemnity in the orchard. ; 

“ Sir Roger being at present too old for fox-hunting, 
to keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles, 
and got a pack of stop-hounds. What these want in 
speed, he endeavours to make amends for by the deep- 
ness of their mouths and the variety of their notes, 
which are suited in such a manner to each other, that 
the whole cry makes up a complete concert. He is so 
nice in this particular, that a gentleman having made 
him a present of a very fine hound the other day, the 
knight returned it by the servant with a great many 
expressions of civility; but desired him to tell his 
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master, that the dog he had sent was indeed a most 
excellent bass, but at present he only wanted a counter- 
tenor. Could I believe my friend had ever read 
Shakspere, I should castelial conclude he had taken 
the hint from Theseus in the ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream :’ 
* My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 

Crook-kneed and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls, 

Slow in pursuit, but merck’ in mouths like bells, 

Each undereach. A cry more tuneable 

Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn.’ 

“ Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that he has been 
out almost every day since I came down; and upon 
the chaplain’s offering to lend me his easy pad, I was 
prevailed on yesterday morning to make one of the 
company. I was extremely pleased, as we rid along, 
to observe the general benevolence of all the neigh- 
bourhood towards my friend. The farmers’ sons 
thought themselves happy if they could open a gate for 
the good old knight as he passed by; which he 
generally requited with a nod or a smile, and a kind 
inquiry after their fathers or uncles. 

“ After we had rid about a mile from home, we 
came upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began to 
beat. They had done so for some time, when, as I was 
at a little distance from the rest of the company, I saw 
a hare pop out from a small furze-brake almost under 
my horse's feet. I marked the way she took, which I 
endeavoured to make the company sensible of by 
extending my arm; but to no purpose, till Sir Roger, 
who knows that none of my extraordinary motions are 
insignificant, rode up to me and asked me, if puss was 
gone that way? Upon my answering yes, he imme- 
diately called in, the dogs, and put them upon the 
scent. As they were going off, I heard one of the 
country fellows muttering to his companion, ‘ that 
*twas a wonder they had not lost all their sport, for 
want of the silent gentleman’s crying, stole away.’ 

“ This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made 
me withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I could 
have the pleasure of the whole chase, without the 
fatigue of keeping in with the hounds. The hare 
immediately threw them above a mile behind her ; but 
I was pleased to find, that instead of running straight 
» forwards, or, in hunter’s language, ‘ flying the country,’ 
as I was afraid she might have done, she wheeled 
about, and described a sort of circle round the hill 
where I had taken my station, in such a manner as 
gave me a very distinct view of the sport. I could see 
her first pass by, and the dogs some time afterwards 
unravelling the whole track she had made, and follow- 
ing her through all her doubles. 1 was at the time 
delighted in observing that deference which the rest 
of the pack paid to each particular hound, according 
to the character he had acquired among them. If they 
were at fault, and an old hound of reputation opened 
but once, he was immediately followed by the whole 
cry; while a raw dog, or one who was a noted liar, 
might haye yelped his heart out without being taken 
notice of. 

“ The hare now, after having squatted two or three 
times, and been pft up again as often, came still nearer 
to the place where she was at first started. The dogs 
pee her, and these were followed by the jolly 

night, who rode upon a white gelding, encompassed 
by his tenants and servants, and cheering his hounds 
with all the gaiety of fixe and twenty. One of the 
sportsmen rode up to me, and told me, that he was 
sure the chase was almost at an end, because the old 
dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, now headed the 
a The fellow was in the right. Our hare took a 
arge field just under us, followed by the full cry in 
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view. I must confess the brightness of the weather, 
the cheerfulness of everything around me, the chiding 
of the hounds, which was returned upon us in a 
double echo from two neighbouring hills, with the 
hallooing of the sportsmen, and the sounding of the 
horn, lifted my spirits into a most lively pleasure, 
which I freely indulged because I was sure it was 
innocent. If I was under any concern, it was on ac- 
count of the poor hare, that was now quite spent, and 
almost within the reach of her enemies; when the 
huntsman getting forward, threw down his pole before 
the dogs. They were now within eight yards of that 
game which they had been pursuing for almost as 
many hours; yet on the signal before mentioned they 
all made a sudden stand, and though they continued 
opening as much as before, durst not once attempt to 
pass beyond the pole. At the same time Sir Roger 
rode forward, and alighting, took up the hare in his 
arms, which he soon after delivered up to one of his 
servants, with an order, if she could be kept alive, to 
let her go in his great orchard, where it seems he has 
several of these prisoners of war, who live together in 
a very comfortable captivity. I was highly pleased to 
see the discipline of the pack, and the good nature of 
the knight, who could not find in his heart to murder 
a creature that had given him so much diversion.” 

“The walls of his great hall are covered with the 
horns of several kinds of deer that he has killed in the 
chace, which he thinks the most valuable furniture of 
his house, as they afford him frequent topics of dis- 
course, and show that he has not been idle. At the 
lower end of the hall is a large otter’s skin stuffed with 
hay, which his mother ordered to be hung up in that 
manner, and the knight looks upon with great satis- 
faction, because it seems he was but nine years old 
when his dog killed him. A little room adjoining to 
the hall is a kind of arsenal filled with guns of several 
sizes and inventions, with which the knight has made 
great havoc in the woods, and destroyed many thou- 
sands of pheasants, partridges, and woodcocks. His 
stable-doors are patched with noses that belonged to 
foxes of the knight’s own hunting down. Sir Roger 
showed me one of them, that for distinction’s sake es 
a brass nail struck through it, which cost him about 
fifteen hours’ riding, carried him through half a dozen 
counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and lost 
above half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as 
one of the greatest exploits of his life.” 





MONTS-DE-PIETE, OR PAWN SOCIETIES. 


An important item in the history and condition of the 
working classes is that which relates to temporary 
loans; to the borrowing on the part of a person in 
want of immediate assistance of a small sum of money, 
for which a pledge or security is given, and interest 
paid. It is not generally known how much attention 
this subject has received from popes, cardinals, em- 
perors, kings, and governments generally; nor is it 
often suspected how vast is the sum of money annually 
lent under such circumstances. 

There are many passages in the Bible which have 
had much influence in the arrangements connected 
with this matter. For instance, in Exodus, xxii. 25, 
it is commanded: “ If thou Jend money to any of my 
people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him as 
an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him usury’ 
and in Deuteronomy, xxiii. 20, is this e : 
“Thou shall not lend upon usury to th co al 
usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything 
that is lent upon usury: unto a stranger thou mayest 
lend upon usury; but unto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upoa usury.” Commentators have discussed at 
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considerable length the acceptation in which the 
terms “ brother ” and “ stranger ” ought to be received ; 
and also the meaning attached here to the word “ usury,” 
whether it means interest in any shape, or only exor- 
bitant interest. In the early ages of the church these 
considerations influenced the arrangements made for 
the temporary relief of those who required loans. 

In a simple state of society lending money or goods 
is generally an act of charity or benevolence ; but as 
society advances in complexity, these borrowings be- 
come so numerous as to give rise to aregular branch 
of trade, which seems to find its own proper level 
much in the same manner as other trades, the lender 
receiving, under the name of inferest, a remuneration 
for his trouble and the use of his property. Even when 
such a practice was severely prohibited by the Papal 
court, the people still had recourse to it secretly; for 
their own temporary wants were more powerful than 
Papal decrees. At length, finding that the borrowing of 
money was a feature almost inseparable from a mixed 
state of society, the popes endeavoured to found a sys- 
tem somewhat similar to one that had been acted on by 
the Romans. The emperor Augustus converted into a 
fund the surpius of the money which accrued to the 
state from the confiscated property of criminals; and 
lent sums from it without interest to those who could 
pledge value equal to double the amount. Tiberius is 
said to have advanced a large capital, from which those 
were supplied with money for three years who could 
give security on lands equivalent to twice the value. 
Lastly, Alexander Severus lent money at a low rate of 
interest to some parties; and to the poor he lent 
money without interest to purchase lands, agreeing to 
receive payment from the produce of them. 

The popes wished to establish a system of lending 
money on pledges without interest, and sought to 
create funds for this purpose. They granted favours 
and privileges and indulgences to such wealthy per- 
sons as would contribute towards the capital fund. Rut 
it was soon found that it was hopeless to expect that 
the borrowing of money on interest from money- 
lenders could be stopped by this system; for such a 
result could only be obtained by advancing sums—not 
only to those who were poor, in the strictest -sense of 
the word, but to those also who, to secure themselves 
from poverty, wished to undertake and carry on useful 
employments, and who for that purpose had need of 
capital. Beckmann, who investigated this subject with 
his usual sagacity, says, “Even if a lending-house 
should not be exhausted by the maintenance of its ser- 
vants and various accidents that could not be guarded 
against, it was still necessary at any rate to borrow as 
much money at interest as would be sufficient to sup- 
port the establishment. As it was impossible that it 
could relieve all the poor, the only method to be pur- 
sued was to prevent their increase by encouraging 
trade, and by supplying those with money who wanted 
only a little to enable them to gain more, and who were 
in a condition and willing to pay a moderate interest. 
The pontiffs, therefore, at length resolved to allow the 
lending-houses to receive interest, not for the whole 
capitals which they lent, but only for a part; merel 
that they might raise as much money as might be suf- 
ficient to defray their expenses ; and they now, for the 
first time, adopted the long-established maxim, that 
those who enjoy the benefits should assist to bear the 
burden, a maxim which clearly proves the legality of 


- interest.” 


The lending-houses were thereupon permitted to 
borrow money at moderate interest, in order to supply 
a fund whence to Jend small sums on pledges; but as 
there was still a distrust as to the propriety of this in- 
terest, the accounts relating to it were blended in the 
general expenses of the establishment, without appear- 
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ing too conspicuous; and it was called by the name of 
iudemnity, in order to avoid the use of a word in bad 
edour. But this did not escape scrutiny. One class 
of ecclesiastics arrayed themselves against another, and 
fiercely contested the point whether it was proper to 
do anything wicked, as receiving interest was by some 
deemed, in order that good might follow. 

The period when this system was established in Ital 
appears to have been about the middle of the fifteent 
century. It would seem that at about that time the 
Jews and the Christian bankers or money-lenders de- 
manded exorbitant interest, and that this circumstance 
drew more than common attention to the matter. Bar- 
nabas Interamnensis,a Franciscan friar, proposed to 
raise a capital by collections, in order to lend from it 
on pledges to the indigent, who should give monthly, 
for the use of the money borrowed, as much interest as 
might be necessary to pay the servants employed in 
the establishment. An able jurist of Perugia approved 
of the plan, and both of the projectors applied to the 
superior authorities to know whether such a system 
could be allowed. The answer was favourable, and a 
considerable sum was soon collected by preaching. 
Other parties, however, and especially the Dominicans, 
fiercely attacked the system as usurious; and thence 
ensued a wordy war between the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans. But when Pope Leo X. gave his sanc- 
tion to it, the opponents were obliged to relax in their 
proceedings. It is supposed that this took — in the 
year 1464; and at the end of the year, after all ex- 
penses were paid, a considerable surplus was found 
remaining; this was divided among the servants, to 
whom no fixed salaries had been awarded. 

Lending-houses, on the principle just detailed, were 
established successively at Perugia, Orvieto, Viterbo, 
Savona, and other places in Italy. Pope Sixtus IV., 
in a “bull” which sanctioned the Jending-house at 
Savona, regretted that the great expenses to which he 
was subjected did not permit him to relieve his coun- 
trymen with money; but stated that he would grant 
to the lending-house so many spiritual advantages as 
should induce the faithful to contribute towards its 
support ; and that it was his desire that money should 
be lent from it to those who would assist gratis during 
a year in the business which it required. If none 
could be found to serve on these conditions, a moderate 
salary was to be given. He added a clause also re- 
specting pledges. 

The Franciscans were the active agents through whom 
these lending-houses were successively established. 
One of them, being a good orator, was employed by 
his order to travel through Italy and preach. The 
chief object of his sermons was to banish gaming, 
intemperance, and extravagance of dress; but he, 
above all, attacked the Jews, and excited such a 
hatred against them, that the governments in many 
pen were obliged to intreat or even to compel 
nim either to quit their territories or not to preach 
in opposition to these unfortunate people, whom 
the crowds he collected threatened to massacre. 
By the exertions of this man and others of his order, 
lending-houses were by degrees established at Assisi, 
Mantua, Florence, Parma, Cesena, Aquila, Chieti, 
Lieti, Narni, Lucca, Piacenza, Verona, Milan, Padua, 
Bassano, Feltri, Pavia, Brescia, Modena, and Bologna, 
comprising some of the most important cities in Italy. 
The Franciscans had many difficulties to contend 
against. For instance, at Florence the rich Jews 
bribed the government, who wished, in appearance, 
to favour the establishment of a lending-house, while 
they secretly thwarted it; and some boys having once 
proceeded, after hearing a sermon, to attack the houses 
of the Jews, the Franciscans were ordered to abstain 
from preaching and to quit the city. 7 Vicenza, in 
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oraer to avoid the reproach of usury, the artifice was 
employed of not demanding any interest, but admonish- 
ing the borrowers that they should give a remuneration 
according to their piety and —! people were by 
these means induced to pay more interest than was 
legally required at other lending-houses, and the sys- 
tem was therefore shortly prohibited. _ 

It was not without the most persevering ee 
that these lending-houses were founded; bulls, de- 
crees, and counaiie being repeatedly brought to bear 
against the attacks of the Dominicans, In the eccle- 
siastical writings of this period the lenfing-houses are 
called by the name of montes pietatis, afterwards trans- 
formed, in Italian and French, to the equivalent names 
monti di pieta and monts de piété, implying mounts or 
banks of piety. This name is sup to have been 
given in order to impart a religious sanction or cha- 
racter to these establishments. 

The first lending-house in the city of Rome was es- 
tablished in 1539, and the first at Naples in 1540. 
With respect to the latter, two rich citizens, Aurelio 
Paparo and Leonardo di Palma, redeemed all the 
pledges which were at that time in the hands of the 
Jews, and offered to deliver them to the owners with- 
out interest, provided they would return the money 
which had been advanced on them. Other opulent 

rsons followed their example; many bequeathed 

arge sums for this purpose; and the viceroy, who 
drove the Jews from the kingdom, supported it by 
every available method. Beckmann, writing about 
the end of the last century, thus spoke of the Mont 
de Piété at Naples :—*“ This lending-house, which has 
indeed undergone many variations, is the largest in 
Europe ; and it contains such an immense number of 
different articles, many of them exceedingly valuable, 
that it may be considered as a repository of the most 
important part of the moveables of the whole nation. 
About the year 1563 another establishment of the like 
kind was formed under the title of banco de’ povert. 
At first this bank advanced money, without interest, 
only to relieve confined debtors; afterwards, as its ca- 
pital increased, it lent upon pledges, but not above the 
sum of five ducats, without interest.” 

In an account of one of the monti di pieta, published 
in 1689, the following is described as having been the 
object and management of the institution :—* The sa- 
cred monte di pietd has for its object the advance 
of sums of money, in each case not exceeding thirty 
crowns, to poor and necessitous persons of every de- 
scription, on the security of pledges. This is accom- 
plished, as individuals actuated by benevolent motives 
supply funds to the institution, or, apprehensive of 
danger if they retain money at home, deposit it with 
the establishment for greater security. The pledges, 
which are taken from day to day, are retained eighteen 
months, after which, if the owner fails to claim them, 
they are sold cwreey and fairly by auction. The pro- 
ceeds are applied to satisfying the claims of the esta- 
blishment, including interest at two per cent., and the 
surplus is returned to the owner of the pledge. The 
institution is governed by a fraternity, which every 
year elects forty of its members as directors, The di- 
rectors meet weekly, to deliberate on all that is re- 
quired for the maintenance of the establishment.” 

In other countries of Europe the Lombards were the 
principal persons who lent money on the security of 
pledges. They were merchants of Lombardy, who by 


degrees established branch-banks in most of the cities 
of Europe ; they were in fact the forerunners of the 
bankers of the present day, and the name of “ Lombard 
Street” may be taken to represent the street where 
they chiefly congregated. But it does not appear that 
it Goteass or in England lending-houses, on the prin- 
ciple of the monts de piété, were ever established. 
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In a recent volume of the ‘ Archzologia,’ Sir Henry 
Ellis has brought into notice a curious document con- 
tained in the Lansdown MSS. It is a proposition for 
the establishment of a mont de piété in England, put 
forth in the reign of Charles I. It sets out by saying 
that “In every commonwealth, citty, and towne what- 
soever, there are never wanting infinite numbers of 
the poorer sort of tradesmen, yea, of rich men alsoe, 
which at some time or other stand in neede of money ; 
and cannot subsist unless there bee some that may lend 
money unto them, either upon bonds or paunes, for 
the supplying of their several necessityes. Wicked 
and uncharitable men have, in all. places and coun- 
treys, taken advantage of the wants of these men, and 
exacted exceeding excessive usury ; but noe country 
whatsoever hath ever suffered soe long and soe much 
as ours here in England.” 

The document proceeds to assert that the money- 
lenders of that day charged from 30 to 80 per cent. 
interest for small loans; and that “fishwives, oyster- 
women, and others that doe crye things up and dene 
the streets,” borrowed trifling sums at even 400 per 
cent. interest. After mentioning that Italy possessed 
her monti di pieta, as a means of correcting this evil, 
and that it was desirable to establish similar institu- 
tions in England, the promoters of the scheme enter 
very fully into all the advantages and alleged disad- 
vantages. Monti di pieta are divided into three 
classes :—1st, where the loans are made to the poor 
without any interest charged, out of funds given or 
bequeathed by charitable persons; 2ndly, where the 
stock is created by a tax upon the community gene- 
rally; and 3rdly, where the stock is created partly by 
donation and partly by tax. The plan proposed for 
such a “ Mont” in London is then set forth. A sum 
of 100,000/, is said to be necessary to furnish a bank 
or stock, and this is to be borrowed at interest. Out 
of the money thus procured, a large house would 
have to be built for depositing the pawns or pledges ; 
and the wages of the servants and officers would also 
be paid from this source. To reimburse the projectors 
for the money borrowed from the original lenders, a 
rate of interest would be charged to the pawners, suf- 
ficient to effect this, and to pay all the current ex- 
penses of the establishment. Then follow many pages 
of earnest declaration, nL et by quotations from 
numerous divines and civilians, that this is not, and 
cannot be, and ought not to be termed, usw An at- 
tempt is then made to show that great and manifest 
advantages would result to cities and towns, to the 
commonwealth at large, and to the sovereign, from 
this plan. But it does not appear that any further 
steps were taken in the matter. 


Haydn's Childhood.—The father of this great man was a 
wheelwright in a sequestered Austrian village; and exercised, 
besides, the functions of sexton and organist to ‘the village 
church. ‘ He had a fine tenor voice, was fond of his organ, and 
of music in general. On one of those journeys which the arti- 
zans of Germany often undertake, being at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, he learned to play a little on the harp; and on holidays, 
after church, he used to take his instrument, while his wife sang. 
The birth of Joseph did not alter the habits of this peaceful 
family. The little domestic concert came round every week ; 
and the child, standing befote his parents with two pieces of 
wood in his hands, one of which served him as a violin, and the 
other as a bow, constantly accompanied his mother’s voice. 
Haydn, when loaded with years, and with glory, often recalled 
the simple airs which he had sung—so deep and indelible an 
impression had those first melodies made on his soul.” It would 
not be difficult to find in Yorkshire such families as those of the 
good wheelwright, and such domestic concerts as those which 
awoke the genius of his illustrious son, Out of some family of 
this sort, too, an English Haydn might have » were a 
musical education as generally accessible in England as it is in 
Germany.—C. Hogarth, 
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(Hedgehogs in their Spring clothing.) 


CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Tae Hepeernoe (Erinaceus Europeus). 


Amone the smaller mammalia of our island the 
Hedgehog is by no means one of the least interesting, 
whether we consider its structure or its habits. In 
almost every part of the country this little animal is 
common, frequenting woods, copses, orchards, and 
dense hedge-rows, where it lies concealed from morn- 
ing till dusk, evening being its “ opening day,” when 
it rouses up from slumber and begins its prowl for 
food. Often have we watched it rambling about in the 
woods on the approach of dusk, “what time the timor- 
ous hare limps forth to feed,” when it is all alertness 
and alive to every sound. It pads along, more quickly 
than might be supposed, in a vacillating manner; yet 
when surprised, it makes no attempt to escape b 

flight, but rolling up itself into the form of a ball, 
trusts to its panoply of thorns and awaits the result. 
While in this position, the head, legs, and tail are com- 
pletely hidden and protected, and the animal may be 
rolled about, or even roughly treated, without being 
made to unfold itself; nay, the more severely it is 
attacked, the more pertinaciously does it maintain its 
defensive form, and the more firmly does it contract. 
Thus does it offer a passive resistance, and often a suc- 
cessful one, to its enemies, of which the fox is among 
the most resolute, and to which, in spite of all its 
efforts, it often falls a prey. In order to enable the 
hedgehog to assume a globular figure, and envelop 
itself in its thorny covering, it is endowed with a set 
of cutaneous muscles, which exhibit an admirable in- 
stance of the adaptation of animal mechanism to a 
specific purpose. By the contraction of these muscles 
not only is the animal rolled up, but by means of a 
circular muscle round the margin of the dorsal integu- 
ment the thorn-clad skin of the back is drawn up 





like the mouth of a pouch or purse, so as to shut in 
the head and limbs, the whole being thus enveloped. 
The quickness with which the hedgehog throws itself 
into this attitude is very surprising, and from the 
strength and elasticity of the spines it may fall thus 
folded from a great height without being injured. 
Mr. Bell informs us that he has frequently seen a 
hedgehog in his own possession run towards the pre- 
cipitous wall of an area, and without hesitation or a 
moment's pause for preparation throw itself off, at the 
same instant contracting into a ball, in which condi- 
tion it reached the ground from a height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, when, after a few moments, it would un- 
fold itself, and run off unhurt. The Hedgehog is 
omnivorous in its appetite, feeding on insects, slugs, 
mice, frogs, eggs, fruits, and roots. In consequence 
of its fondness for insects it is often kept in a domestic 
state, rendering good service by the destruction of 
cockroaches and crickets, in quest of which it quits its 
retreat at the approach of night and traverses the floor 
in every direction. It darts forward with rapidity on 
these insects and catches them ee its mout ee 
using its paws for that purpose, and very speedily an 
audibly skeaticntos wig Pallas ean that it will 
eat the blister-fly with impunity, a very few of which 
would soon terminate the existence of any other animal 
in extreme torture. 

Hedgehogs have at al] times been cruelly persecuted 
by the ignorant and brutal. It is alleged against 
them that they drain the udders of the cows reposing 
in the meadows at night, give them sore diseases, or 
stop their milk entirely; and not only so, but that they 
rob the orchard, rolling. themselves over apples or 
other fruit fallen from the trees, and carrying away 
their prize sticking tc their spines. 

These charges are altogether preposterous, and we 
need not gravely enter into a statement of the physical 
impossibility in the former case, resulting from the 
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structure of the mouth, for surely no one who reflects 
for a moment can give credit to such an absurdity. 
We have however heard it strenuously asserted, nor 
did any argument convince to the contrary. That the 
Hedgehog often creeps close to slumbering cattle 
many admitted, the little creature being attracted 
either by the warmth of the cow or by the insects 
which swarm round cattle, and if the udders of the 
cows drip, it may even sip the milk, a fluid to which, 
when kept tame, it is partial, but that it drains the 
udder or otherwise injures the cow is an absurdity 
which stupid ignorance alone can entertain. The 
same charge has been alleged against the Fern-owl, or 
Goatsucker (Caprimulgus), which unquestionably is 
sometimes seen in a situation equally suspicious; its 
object however is not to suck the cow, but to catch the 
flies, an occupation in which Mr. Waterton has fre- 
quently observed it engaged during moonlight sum- 
mer evenings. 

That the hedgehog in autumn devours a fallen 
apple, being partly fructivorous, and frequents or- 
chards at that season when the fruit ripens and drops 
from the tree, is not to be doubted, but that it carries 
off apples and hoards them up is a mistake, for the 
animal lays up no provision for the winter. The in- 
jury done by hedgehogs to the vegetable produce, 
whether of the farm, orchard, or garden, is, however, 
but very trifling ; indeed Mr. White, in ‘The Natural 
History of Selborne,’ states that, in his opinion, they 
are rather useful than detrimental. ‘“ They abound,” 
he says, “in my gardens and fields. The manner in 
which they eat the roots of the plantain in my grass 
walk is very curious; with their upper mandible, 
which is much longer than their lower, they bore 
under the plant, and so eat off the root upwards, leav- 
ing the tuft of leaves untouched. In this respect they 
are serviceable, as they destroy a very troublesome 
weed, but they deface the walks in some measure by 
digging little round holes.” 

Although the hedgehog is, as we have stated, inca- 
pable of performing those acts for the supposed com- 
mission of which it is cruelly persecuted, it is guilty of 
others not very generally known or attributed to it, 
which, it must be confessed, are not such as to render 
it a universal favourite. It is quite certain that it 
preys upon the eggs of pheasants, partridges, and of 
ali Kinds of domestic poultry to a considerable extent ; 
and if the following anecdote, published in a York 
paper a few years since, and communicated to us by 
the late Mr. Woods, be true, this animal is rather a 
formidable enemy to the preserve, and even poultry- 

ard. At Hazelwood, the seat of Sir Edward Vavasor, 
Bart, a fine brood of partridges, which were hatched 
by a common hen, having been reduced to a single 
individual, evidently, as it appeared from the remnants 
of feathers and bones, by some predaceous animal, 
means were adopted to discover the offender; at 
length a hedgehog was observed one night in the act 
of attacking the hen herself, and some of the feathers 
were found in its mouth. Other instances of strong 
carnivorous propensities are not wanting. Bingley 
gives an account of one of these animals, which was 
fed upon raw meat and mice; of the latter it would 
devour six at a meal. We have ourselves seen the 
hedgehog fall upon frogs and ravenously devour them, 
and it would, from the following narrative, founded on 
the testimony of Professor Buckland, and given in the 
second volume of the ‘Zoological Journal,’ that the 
snake is not quite safe from this animal’s attacks :— 
“ Having occasion to suspect that hedgehogs, occasion- 
ally at least, preyed on snakes, the Professor (says the 
author of the communication) procured a common 
st ake, and also a hedgehog which had lived in an un- 
domesticated state for some time in the Botanic Garden 
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at Oxford, where it was not likely to have seen snakes, 
and put the animals together into a box: whether or 
not the latter recognised its enemy was not apparent ; 
it did not dart from the hedgehog, but kept creeping 
gently round the box. The hedgehog was rolled up at 
their first meeting, and did not see the snake. The 
Professor then laid the hedgehog on the body of the 
snake, with that part of the ball where the head and 
tail meet downwards, and touching it. The snake 
proceeded to crawl ; the hedgehog started, and opened 
slightly, and seeing what was under it, gave the snake 
a hard. bite, and instantly rolled itself up again. It 
soon opened a second time; repeated the bite, and 
then closed as if for defence: opened carefully a third 
time, and then inflicted a third bite, by which the back 
of the snake was broken. This done, the hedgehog 
stood by the snake’s side, and passed the whole body of 
the snake successively through its jaws, cracking it, 
and breaking the bones at intervals of half an inch or 
more; by which operation the snake was rendered 
entirely motionless. The hedgehog then placed itself 
at the tip of the snake’s tail, and began to eat upwards, 
as one would eat a radish, without intermission, but 
slowly till half the snake was devoured, when the 
hedgehog ceased from mere repletion. During the 
following night the anterior half of the snake was also 
a sag eaten up.” 

hen taken young the hedgehog may be completely 
tamed and familiar, allowing itself to be handled, and 
associating with the dog or cat upon terms of perfect 
concord. It feeds indifferently upon bread and milk, 
meat, &c., and keeps up a regular nocturnal chace 
after insects. 

Few animals sink info a more profound lethargy 
during their state of hybernation than the hedgehog. 
On the approach of winter it seeks its retreat—some 
hole under the roots of a tree, or similar situation— 
where it makes a soft nest of moss and leaves, in which 
it rolls itself, so as to attach a great quantity of the 
material to its spines. We have seen hedgehogs taken 
from their winter dormitory which resembled a ball 
of matted leaves, these entirely enveloping the rolled- 
up animal, which formed, as it were, the living centre. 

It is not till the spring has fairly set in that this 
animal awakes from its trance, and comes abroad ; it 
then wanders in search of its mate. The female pro- 
duces young in June: they are usually from three to 
five in number, about two inches in length, blind, per- 
fectly white, and, although naked, the rudiments of the 
spines, as yet soft and flexible, are apparent; in the 
course of five or six days the spines have acquired 
considerable development and hardness, but it is not 
until a more advanced age that the young animals are 
capable of folding themselves up in their thorny 
mantle. The nest is formed with considerable skill 
and attention to the comfort of the young, and the roof 
or upper covering is capable of throwing off the rain 
so as to preserve the interior dry. The female is de- 
voted to her offspring, as will appear from the follow- 
ing fact communicated to us a the garden of a gen- 
tleman from whom our informant received the account, 
one of these animals had made her nest and littered. 
She was accustomed to pass into a neighbouring copse 
for food every night after dark ; but by some accident 
one evening the garden door was closed earlier than 
usual; her return at the customary time was con- 
sequently prevented, and the poor creature was dis- 
covered the next morning lying dead close to the door, 
having expired through maternal anxiety, combined 
with her violent and unsuccessful efforts to pass the 
fatal barrier. The young were afterwards found dead, 
starved for want of food. 

The flesh of the hedgehog, which is still eaten in 
some parts of the Continent, was formerly in esteem 
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in our country, and was reckoned in season in the 
month of August. The usual mode of dressing it was, 
we are informed, to roast it, or bake it ina pie. “This 
diet,” says the author of the ‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ 
“was pronounced dry and not nutritive, because he 
putteth forth so many prickles. All plants producing 
thorns, or tending to any roughness (continues this 
writer), were considered to be of a drying nature, and 
upon this foundation the ashes of the hedgehog were 
administered as a great dessicative”’ in some diseases. 
In Pliny’s time the gall of the hedgehog mixed with 
bats’ brains was esteemed as a depilatory; and Al- 
bertus Magnus gravely states that oil in which one of 
its eyes has been fried, if kept in a brass vessel, will 
endow the human eye with the faculty of seeing as 
well by night as in the day. 

By the ancients the thorny skin of the hedgehog 
was used in hackling hemp for the weaving of cloth, 
and in the present day it is still occasionally employed 
for the same purpose: we have seen muzzles, for the 
purpose of weaning calves, made of them. 

According to some zoologists, there exist in Europe 
two varieties of hedgehog, the common or swine hedge- 
hog (hérisson-porceau) and the dog-hedgehog (hérisson- 
chien), the latter differing from the former in having a 
shorter and thicker nose, and the mantle of spines Jess 
extensive. Desmarest, however, assures us that he 
never saw one of this kind dead or alive, and that the 
only figure of it is by Perrault, who considered it a 
distinct species, which no naturalist has hitherto been 
able to verify. Ray doubted its existence, as do most 
modern naturalists. 

The hedgehog belongs to the Insectivorous order of 
Mammalia: the head is small; the cheeks and fore- 
head are covered with brownish grey hairs; the nose 
is almost naked, and of a black colour, and terminated 
by around pig-like snout; the nostrils are protected 
by small valves or flaps of integument, which prevent 
the entrance of sand or dust into the delicate organ of 
smell whilst the animal is burrowing for food. The 
eyes are prominent, but small and black, and the pupils 
are circular. The ears are rounded, and so short as to 
be concealed by the fur. The sides, throat, chest, and 
belly are covered with long coarse hair of a chestnut 
brown intermingled with grey, which lies smoothly. 
The tail is nearly naked and scaly, and externally does 
not exceed an inch in Jength. The upper part of the 
head, and the whole of the back, which is broad and 
arched, are covered with sharp spines of a brown co- 
lour, tipped with yellowish white, and having a dark 
ring rather below the middle. The fect are naked and 
black, and completely plantigrade, the whole of the 
sole resting on the ground. The length of the adult 
animal is from nine to ten inches. 

The hedgehog is spread over every part of Europe, 
except the cold countries, as Lapland, Norway, &c. 





THE SHEEP-FLOCKS OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


In a recent article we noticed the peculiar features of 
the horse-farms of Southern Russia; and we now 
give a short account of the still more numerous 
herds of sheep which roam over the ‘steppes,’ or 
plains of the Asiatic portion of the empire. The 
works by Kohl and Tooke on Russia, and the ‘ Asiatic 
Journal,’ will be our chief authorities. 

It was stated in the former article, that many of the 
Russian nobles derive a considerable portion of their 
revenues from theit herds of horses. But the sheep 
are yet more valuable to them ; and this fact is inti- 
mated by the circumstance, that when the wealth of a 
noble is mentioned, it is often estimated by the number 
of sheep which he possesses. Some individuals are 
said to possess no fewer than a hundred thousand 
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sheep. These sheep are mostly of the Wallachian 
breed, celebrated for the huge size of the tail, which 
consists of little else than a mass of fat; but within the 
Jast few years Merinos have been introduced and 
successfully reared. There are two varieties of the 
fat-tailed sheep: the one, being the true Wallachian, 
has a tail which assume a shape something similar to 
that of a pear, swelling at both sides to an enormous 
size, and tapering to a point at the extremity; while 
the other, which is a Kalmuck variety, does not really 
carry its fat on the tail, but rather in two huge 
cushions, from thirty to forty pounds in weight. In 
both these varieties the fat in or about the tail is con- 
sidered more valuable than that obtained from any 
other part of the animal. 

The keeper of a large flock of these sheep is called 
a tschabawn. He is a much more quiet and peaceable 
being than the fabuntshik, who looks after the herds of 
horses. As the former is not obliged to range over so 
wide an extent of country as the latter, he is able to 
carry about with him many comforts, which the latter 
may never hope to obtain. The tschabawn has usually 
one or two waggons drawn by oxen, in which he carries 
with him his provisions and cooking utensils, together 
with the skins of sheep that die, and those of the 
wolves that he has been fortunate enough to kill. 

The plains of Russia, like those of Australia, 
increase year after year in the number of sheep reared 


on them. But the Russian sheep are exposed to much 
more severe privations than those of the more favoured 
country. The scorching heats of summer and the 


piercing blasts of winter are alike tremendous to 
them; while the hurricanes which occasionally burst 
over the plains are nearly as bad as either. During 
these hurricanes the poor animals make not the least 
attempt to resist the violence of the storm, but run 
away In a perfect panic before the wind, and are forced 
by thousands into the streams and ravines by which 
the steppes are intersected. Neither the shepherds 
nor their dogs are of much value at these times ; but 
goats render very valuable services. With every 
hundred sheep three or four goats are invariably 
associated. The sheep alone could never be brought 
to face the terrible winds of the plain or to march 
into a ravine; but the goats are easily brought to face 
any wind that will at all bear facing ; they lead the way 
boldly down the most rugged descents, and the sheep 
then follow these leaders without much apprehension. 

The flocks of sheep, which are called oftara, are 
placed under some sort of shelter during the winter 
months ; although this shelter is so miserably insuffi- 
cient that the poor animals become worn to skeletons 
by the time spring arrives. The summer months are 
passed upon the open plains; and the movements of 
the whole herd form a picturesque sight. The tscha- 
bawn selects-his resting spot according as it furnishes 
grass and water for his sheep. If he comes toa fine 

asture-ground, he seldom Jeaves it till the grass has 

een eaten away; and even when on the march, his 
encampment for the night is often only two or three 
miles from the spot whence he started in the morning. 
The order of progress is tolerably uniform and simple. 
The tschabawn’s baggage-waggon usually leads the 
van; the tschabawn follows it; and the sheep follow 
him. The sheep, it is said, “ are no early risers, and 
love not to have their morning meditations interrupted 
till the night dew has dried away and fitted the grass 
for their enjoyment. The taste of the sheep is the 
very reverse of the horse’s. The latter never enjoys 
his meal more than at night; while the former likes 
to keep good hours, and seldom stirs from his bed till 
morning, but s the witching hours by a careful 
repetition of the last day’s studies in the science of 
mastication.” . 
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So long as the weather is mild and enemies are 
absent, the proceedings of a tschabawn and his flock 
are tolerably comfortable. But this state of things is 
seldom of long continuance. Wolves are very nume- 
rous on the steppes; and it requires all the vigilance 
of the keeper to preserve his flock from their vora- 
cious pve: wa but, on the other hand, as the skin of a 
wolf is always a valuable prize, the shepherd is often 
not ill-disposed to meet with such an enemy. A snow- 
storm, however, is an —_ of a very different 
kind, and is generally productive of very distressing 
results. When Kohl, the German traveller, was in 
these regions a few years ago, an old Russian tscha- 
bawn gave him the following account of a snow-storm 
to which he and his flock had been once exposed :— 

“ We were once grazing the ottara of a rich Bulga- 
rian. It was in the steppe of Otshakoff; and there 
were seven of us, with two thousand sheep and a hun- 
dred and fifty goats. The month was arch, and we 
had just driven out for the first time: the weather 
seemed mild, and there was some grass already on the 
ground, so that we dreamed of no a In the 
evening it began to rain, and the wind was bitter cold. 
Soon the rain turned to snow, and our wet cloaks were 
frozen as hard as boards. A few hours after sunset we 
had a regular Siberian vyuga (snow-drift) from the | 
north-east, whistling about our ears till seeing and 
hearing became equally impossible. We had not got | 
far from home yet, so we tried to find our way back ; 
but it was impossible to make the sheep face the wind ; 
and even the goats, who will face anything but a/| 
vyuga, were beginning to run before the storm: to 
keep the flock from scampering away was impossible ; 
all we could attempt was at least to keep them toge- 
ther. In this way we had to race it all night, and in 
the morning nothing but snow was to be seen around 
us. The vyu d all that day, and the ~ sheep 
were more wild and frightened even than during the 
night. Sometimes we gave .up all as lost; but then 
we roused ourselves again, and ran with the screaming 
bleating flock, while the oxen trotted after with the 
waggon, and the dogs came howling behind. The 

r goats were all lost or frozen to death the very 
first day, on which we ran at least fifty or sixty versts 
fe verst is about vo pee of an English mile], 
eaving a track of dead sheep behind us the whole 
way. In the evening the poor beasts ran less wildly, 
for they were fairly exhausted with hunger and fatigue. 
We also were knocked up. Two of our party reported 
themselves sick, and crept under the mats and skins in 
the waggon, while the rest of us had only time to take 
a little bread and snow to sustain life. Night came, 
but no house or home was anywhere to be seen, for 
the Otshakoff steppe is one of the wildest countries in 
the world. That night was worse than the first, and as 
we knew the storm was driving us right upon the 
coast, we expected every moment to be blown, with all 
our stupid flock, into the sea. Another of our men fell 
sick, so we packed him in the waggon along with the 
rest. We all thought that night would have been our 
last. About morning the wind luckily shifted about, 
and drove us towards some houses, that we were able 
to distinguish through the drifting snow ; but though 
they were not more than thirty feet away from us, it 
was quite impossible to make the foolish sheep turn 





aside. On they went right before the wind, in spite of | P°* 


all we could do, and we soon lost sight of the houses ; 
but the good people had heard the howling of our 
dogs, and guessed what was the matter. ey were 
German colonists, and some fifteen or twenty of them 


came to our help; and then we managed to stop the 
sheep and drive them under the sheds and into the 
houses. We had lost all our goats and about five hun- 





dred of our sheep; but many of the poor things died 
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after we got them under shelter, for in their fright they 
kept so close together that many were smothered. We 
thanked God and the good Germans for our safety ; for 
half a verst farther we should have come to the coast, 
rising twenty fathoms high above the sea. The Ger- 
mans did all they could to make us and our sick men 
comfortable ; but some of us were a long time before 
we recovered from the effects of that bout.” 

The scene just depicted is one of the most gloomy to 
which the tschabawn and his flock are exposed. In 
fine weather their proceedings are much more plea- 
sant. When the shepherd comes to a piece of good 
grazing-ground, he pitches his camp, and avails him- 
self of all the little comforts which his baggage-waggon 
affords. His little kitchen is immediately put into 
order. One kettle is appropriated to boil food for him- 
self and his men; while another is appropriated to the 
dogs, kept principally as a means of repelling wolves. 
While one of the party acts as cook, another » be per- 
haps been stripping the skin off a dead sheep, another 
has been attending the sick members of the dumb 
flock, while several others employ themselves in milk- 
ing, for there are often five or six hundred sheep in 
one flock in milk. The milk thus collected is placed 
in wooden vessels, exposed to the sun, and converted 
into a kind of cheese known by the name of brinse. 


| This cheese, as soon as the whey has been drained off, is 


packed in goat-skins with the fur turned inside: the 
skin gives it a peculiar flavour, but this is one of its 


chief recommendations to the dwellers on the Russian 


lains. 

P When the evening meal is done, if the weather be 
fine, the men and dogs stretch themselves out for an 
hour or two before a blazing fire of dry reeds and 
grass, the shepherds discussing such subjects as their 
monotonous mode of life may afford. e arrange- 
ments for the night are then made. The waggon is 
the lodging of the principal tschabawn, who there en- 
tertains any straggling guests whom he may have ; for 
a kind of rude hospitality is shown towards any 
strangers whom chance or misfortune have made wan- 
devers in those parts. The other tschabawns drive the 
sheep as closely together as possible, and then form 
with their dogs a complete circle round the flock. 
Each man throws his furs, that serve him for mattress 
and coverlet, on the spot assigned to him, and between 
every two beds the same measured interval occurs. 
The next thing is to make the beds for the dogs. This 
is soon done. There are as many rugs provided as 
there are dogs; and as each dog from custom knows 
his own rug, all that is necessary is to lay the rug on 
the spot where it is wished the dog should take up his 
station for the night. Thus, what with the men and 
the dogs, a complete cordon or circle of defenders sur- 
rounds the flock of sheep. A camp thus fortified is 
generally pretty safe against the wolf; still there are 
few nights pass away without an alarm, for the wolves 
will hover for many successive days and nights around 
a flock, in the hope of espying sooner or later an un- 
guarded point, or of taking advantage of the panic into 
which the flock is sometimes thrown by a sudden 
storm. 





The Camel.—The extensive use to which the camel has been 
applied for the purpose of mili transport under the most op- 
ite circumstances of soil and climate, in modern times, makes 
its neglect by the Romans the more remarkable. It is mentioned 
as having been used by the Parthians in their memorable cam- 
paign against Crassus to carry their reserve store of arrows. In 
our own times it has been found equally available and indis- 
pensable in the arid plains of istan, the mountain-passes 
of Cabool, and the intensely frozen snows of Khiva, Twenty-two 
thousand camels were brought under the walls of Vienna when 
Solyman besieged that city in 1529,—Lord Francis Egerton’s 
Mediterranean Sketches. 
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